An Interview viith Albert B. Bartlett, Retired Vyoming State Geologist and 
Former l-Iember of the ’.fyoming Planning and Water Conservation Board, on 
l-Iay 31, 1973 in Cheyenne, Vfyoming by John C. Paige. 

In 1925, as State Geologist, I ^^rrote a bulletin for the state on the 
Atlantic City and South Pass City Mining District. At that time, there 
were no rtinea operating in the South Pass area. The Carissa Mine was 
owned by a nan named Spry, who lived in Chicago. He had a resident 
manager, who kept water puiqped out of the mine and took undergroTind samples 
of ore. The owner was interested in selling the mine. By this time, the 
nine had produced about one million dollars worth of gold at the current 

price of gold. 

In common with most fissure veins of this type the Carissa vein was 
subject to “surface enrichment.” The gold usually occurs as an iupurity in 
pyrite, a sTilphide of iron* Over hundreds of thousands of years erosion by 
surface waters wears away the mountain, the surface water decouposes the 
pyrite freeing the gold vdiich then coheres into "colors” or nuggets. Some 
of these irork their way down into the vein and othera are washed away and 

in water coturses where they accumulate siiCficiantly to become valuable 
placer deposits. At the Carissa , the ground just below the mins was rich 
pr y mgh that the I'old timers” shoveled it into wagons and hauled it down to 
the cre^ ijhere the gravel was washed and the gold recovered at a profit. 

The gold that is carried down the vein is redeposited in the vein and 
thus it is made richer than it originally was, so oxir investigations, and 
the information funrlshsd by Spry’s engineer showed diminishing gold values 
for each ICO feet in depth. The upper wrkings were profitable and the 
ora. had been taken out, but at 6OO feet, it was not of economic value 
>jhen the price of gold was §20,6? an ounce. At the present price of gold. 
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valuable to a veiy considerable depth below 600 feet. This could also be 
true of the Miner's Delight, the old mine at Lewiston, and the other veins 
of the District. An atten^^t to reopen the Carissa was made later, probably 
in the I9I4O3, but it was unsuccessful at the gold price prevailing then, 

§35,00 an ounce. Th e Wyoming State Journal of Lander would have this 
information. 

In 1932, some Alaskan miners, the Crawford brothers and B, T.^iisher, 
came to the region and built the first dry land dredge there and began 
working Atlantic Creek with it. The "old timers'* knew that the creek 
conta4j3ed gold, but they could not recover it because the creek had such a 
low grade that they could not dispose of tailings. Usher and the Cratifords 
spent a year d-i g gi-n g test pita to verify the value of the aurifercrus sands. 

They vised a Chervrolet motor with a pile driver to punch casing to the 

bedrock to obtain samples, Th^ built this machine xbith wheels to run on mine tracks 

on which it covild be moved ahead. This ma c h i n e had a tromel with a 

hopper in the front. Gravel wovCLd be dug xd.th a drag line and dropped 

into the hopper and squirted with water. Next, there were . slvdce boxes 

with rdffles and a long flume that x^ent doxm stream to drain awsy from 

the xTOrk, The sluice boxes caught the gold, the gravel x-rent down the flxrae. 

It also had an elevator that picked up the bovilders and dropped them to one 
side. This machine took out some § 700,000 in gold from the creek in a 
period of several years, V/e did test -woric at Lewiston and Atlantic Gulch, 

The Lewiston Mine xfas the site of a valuable find in I6I42, the first 
discovery of the region. 

As there were numerous gold veins in the District, it was a reasonable 
assxmption that the various creeks should have valuable placer deposits like 
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the one on Hock Creek being worked by E, T. Si-sher Co. so a group of us 
filed placer locations on then and dug test pits. At South Pass City, 
we lived in cabins and dug some test pits below the town and could not 
find enough gold to justify further operations. Dr. Arbogast from Rock 
Springs thought that he could work this area and tried, but he foxmd 
nothing. Later, we abandoned our placer claims there. Today, the 
Carissa i-Tj r.^ ud^t have commercial value, but I doubt if aiy miners 
could be found to work it. We did not find gravel of economic value in 
Big Atlantic Gtlch. At Lewiston, our test pits disclosed that the auriferous 
gravel was thin srvi could be commercially worked, but the quantity was 
insufficient for a small operation to tiy it again. 

In 1952 , a group of us came to the Atlantic City region and located 
mining claims on iron ore. Vfe had some twenty-four claiios in all. Some 
were recorded and others were not. We interested the Cleveland (Hifis 
Company of llchigan, a major iron ore mimng ccnpaiy, in these claims. The 
steel industiy was just beginning to realize the potential of mining taconite, 
a h-ard low grade iron ore, which occurs at Atlantic City. Representatives 
of Cleveland Cliffs sent saapiles back to their itlchigan office and their 
engineers reported that they were unable to worlc out a treatment to 
seperate the ore from the rock. So we did rnt perfect the claims. Vfijater 
was coming, so we left the region. The next spring we sold the rights to 
the claims that we had to the Ruby Corpary of Boise, Idaho. They transferred 
the claims to the United States Steel Coijpary. U. S. Steel built a '^0 
million concentrating plant and Union Pacific Railroad buHt a 70 milo 
railroad to it for shipping the concentrates to Provo, Utah, for steel 
manufacture. We were thus the first to recognize the potential there, 
but practically abandoned our claims due to discouraging C3.eveland Cliffs 
report* / 



